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THE STUDY OF MAN AS RELATED TO RELIGIOUS 

WORK. 



By Professor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 
Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 



Professor Hadden, in his recent book, The Study of Man, 
says : " It seems strange that man should study everything in 
heaven and earth and largely neglect the study of himself, yet 
this is what has virtually happened." If this is true of human 
knowledge in general, it is more especially true of that branch 
of knowledge which has to do with men's religious natures. 
Religious teachers, both in the pulpit and in the Sunday-school 
class-room, have as yet scarcely glimpsed the human problem 
involved in their work. As theologians they have studied God 
and such cognate subjects as have been supposed to define 
man's relations to God. As teachers they have studied the 
Bible, the geography of Palestine, Bible history, and similar 
topics. But both, theologians and Sunday-school teachers, have 
contented themselves with the most general and vague knowl- 
edge of the adults and children to whom they have been minis- 
tering. 

One has but to examine the curricula of theological semi- 
naries, where the standard of preparation for religious leadership 
is set, to realize how completely neglected are those branches of 
scientific knowledge which bear directly upon human life. Soci- 
ology, indeed, is beginning to receive attention, but sociology is 
the most highly complex and derivative of the human sciences. 
Without a knowledge of the more specific and elementary sciences 
from which it is derived, it can be made little more than a mat- 
ter of social recipes, and is of doubtful value. These funda- 
mental sciences,- such as biology, anthropology, and psychology, 
have no recognized place in the training of religious workers. 
Now, of course, it is said that secular education supplies these 
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forms of instruction. This may be true, but secular schools do 
not, as a rule, take the point of view even of ethical education, 
to say nothing of religious education. Science is often taught 
from the point of view of knowledge for its own sake, which 
may satisfy the conscience of an esoteric scholarship, but which 
is as illogical for the flesh-and-blood existence of men as is the 
standard of art for art's sake. As a matter of fact, too, the 
majority of college men who enter theological seminaries have 
had little thorough training in these human sciences. Certain it 
is that seminary graduates, of more recent years, complain of 
their deficiency in this respect. Within a few months a consid- 
erable number of well-educated ministers of the gospel have 
told the writer that they suffer in their work from ignorance of 
such branches of knowledge. Some of them are trying to sup- 
plement their education by graduate work in schools that give 
them facilities for biological or psychological research. 

But, I fancy, the absence of departments which would bring 
the modern sciences to bear upon religious problems is not due 
solely to the fact that such work should be done elsewhere. It 
is partly due to an antagonism to scientific work, or at least to 
a mistrust of its effects upon the minds of students. We have 
here to do with the age-long antipathy shown by religious leaders 
toward a scientific outlook upon the phenomena of life. The 
history of the conflict between science and theology is the most 
distressing thing in human annals to a man who tries to be reli- 
gious and intelligent at the same time. One cannot help won- 
dering how long this sort of thing will continue and the church 
remain in the position of accepting no fact from scientific sources 
until it is forced to do so. With the widest charity for all shades 
of opinion, we Christians should at least do two things: (i) 
read history and (2) open our eyes to current events. We can- 
not read history without learning that scientific knowledge has 
finally conquered in every issue ; and we cannot open our eyes 
to current events without seeing that scientific knowledge and 
scientific methods of obtaining and applying it are advancing 
with irresistible and rapidly accelerating force. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Science, after all is said for or against it, is only 
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the investigation and classification of facts ; and facts are true 
things, and truth is eternal, whether on the earth beneath or in 
the heavens above. 

If one has to lament the neglect of the human sciences in 
theological seminaries, he has also to lament their neglect in the 
training of Sunday-school workers. Some eleven million chil- 
dren and adults in the United States are today receiving their 
religious education under the auspices of the International 
Sunday-School Association. The leaders of this great move- 
ment are devoted and zealous men and women. They have done 
a great work and have made posterity their debtors. But we 
cannot ignore their limitations, though we would fain excuse 
them. Their lesson material is chosen from a theologically 
religious point of view, and not from a psychologically and peda- 
gogically religious point of view. I say "theologically religious 
point of view," because the aim appears to be to select biblical 
truth according to standards that the various religious bodies 
hold to be necessary, and not according to the nature and needs 
of those instructed. The result is that all grades of intelligence 
and all levels of interest are subjected to the same conditions, 
except in those rare cases where teachers have sufficient discern- 
ment and skill to make adaptations. Such a uniformity in lesson 
material has, of course, no sanction in educational science. It 
violates the first principle of graded instruction, and all attempts 
at effective gradation of Sunday schools must be farcical so long 
as such a method obtains. 

But if the selection of lesson material is at fault, the selec- 
tion and training of teachers are more so. One may easily be 
betrayed into unjust criticism at this point, and such criticism I 
have the greatest desire to avoid. We must remember, to be 
sure, that Sunday-school teaching is largely a volunteer service, 
and there is a dearth of men and women who are willing to 
undertake it. But this cannot obscure the fact that, if the church 
is to rise to its full duty and privilege as an educative force, it 
must raise the standard of its teaching. Even as affairs now 
stand, teachers might often be selected for their practical knowl- 
edge of a given age or condition of childhood, and for their 
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interest in such. They could also, in any case, be given a 
different point of view from which to work. At present the 
stress is all laid upon the Bible and the methods of teaching the 
Bible. Teachers are exhorted to study their Bibles. They 
attend normal classes that they may learn the interpretation of 
passages of Scripture and the best methods of teaching a par- 
ticular lesson. Commentaries and lesson-helps abound, and are 
diligently used. And this is well. None too much pains is 
taken in obtaining knowledge of the Bible and the methods of 
teaching it. But is this the end of Sunday-school work ? Or is 
it the means ? Obviously, it is but the means, and the end is 
the perfecting of religious character in the child. But how can 
the latter be accomplished without an adequate knowledge of 
what the child is and what he needs ? This knowledge is the 
neglected factor in Sunday-school work. The Sunday school, 
in fact, is bibliocentric instead of anthropocentric. That is to 
say, its work centers in the Bible and not in the man. 

There is, then, no scientific study of man as a preparation 
for religious work. Religion, which is the most complex prod- 
uct of human consciousness, should be the last to disregard the 
elements of physical and psychical life that enter into that con- 
sciousness. Yet such is the case. Sin, which the church regards 
as the most deadly malady of the soul, should be the first to 
receive as accurate a diagnosis as modern knowledge can render. 
Yet such is not the case. The stress of religious training is laid 
upon the means and methods of religious culture and regenera- 
tion from sin. The life that is to be made religious, or regen- 
erated, is regarded only in a general and theoretical way. There 
are no courses of instruction in theological seminaries that apply 
modern science in revealing how God makes a man, or how man, 
through his ignorance and depravity, may unmake himself. 
There are no normal classes in the Sunday school for the study 
of children's instincts, habits, intelligence, interests, or condi- 
tions of life. There are no lesson-helps issued to guide teachers 
to a better understanding of the problems involved in such a 
study. 

Now, this can mean but one of two things : either there is a 
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naive unconsciousness of any need of knowledge on the human 
side of the problem, or, such need being recognized, there is a 
belief that its satisfaction is doubtful or impossible. The former 
alternative would suit the temper of an age of thaumaturgy, 
when no proximate conditions were recognized, when everything 
was referred directly to the intervention of good or evil spirits, 
and when culture and cure were matters of magic. The latter 
alternative would suit an age of a priori philosophy, when the 
limits of knowledge have been carefully defined, and when it 
has been declared vain or impious to seek to go beyond them. 
But are not both alternatives altogether too simple to satisfy a 
strictly modern point of view? Let us see. 

It may be true, as Professor Hadden says, that man has very 
generally neglected the study of himself. Yet the scientific 
investigation of human life has reached a point where it may be 
claimed that some things are definitely known as to what man 
is, physically and psychically. Let us recall a few of the 
sciences that have the closest relations to man's moral and reli- 
gious nature. First is medicine. The diagnosis and treatment 
of disease were at first thaumaturgic. Men believed that their 
footsteps were dogged by evil spirits, and they carried about 
fetishes to protect themselves, just as the southern negro still 
carries his rabbit's foot for a similar purpose. When they 
became sick, they made use of incantations to get rid of the 
devil that had gained possession of them. What an advance is 
there from this supernatural outlook upon disease to the mod- 
ern point of view ! Yet this advance has been made only by the 
investigation of specific facts bearing upon man's life. The 
medicine man, with no equipment but his supposed influence 
over evil spirits, has been displaced by the skilled physician or 
surgeon, who understands every detail of normal or pathological 
structures ; who knows the causes, symptoms, and prophylactics 
of many of the most dreaded diseases ; and who can perform 
surgical operations of the most amazing delicacy. Since the 
days of Jenner we vaccinate to escape the ravages of small-pox, 
instead of waiting until the disease is upon us and then beating 
tom-toms to drive away the evil spirits, as do our brethren, the 
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Sioux Indians. Since Pasteur's discovery of the treatment of 
rabies, we hurry the victim of mad-dog bite away to a Pasteur 
institute, instead of confining him and applying some magical 
stone or potion. Disease after disease is being traced to its 
cause, and microbe after microbe is being isolated, until pro- 
phecy itself is outstripped. 

What is true of the diagnosis and treatment of physical dis- 
ease is also true of the diagnosis and treatment of mental 
disease. The insane and other defectives were once thought to 
be possessed of devils, or acting under supernatural inspiration, 
as the case might be. They were treated by thaumaturgic 
methods, and not infrequently driven away into the forests or 
killed. Our own European forefathers believed the insane to be 
victims of diabolical influence, and often mistreated them or put 
them to death, as was the case throughout the persecution of 
witches. When men of scientific bent and training at first 
attempted to rescue insanity from superstition, they met with 
the most violent opposition. It was not till the present century 
that Pinel, in France, and Tuke, in England, demonstrated by 
experiment the truth "that the unsound mind, like the unsound 
body, can only be regarded as an instance of disordered func- 
tion ; and that, however great the disorder, the functions are 
still there, and may be roused into more or less healthy activity 
by exactly the same physiological stimuli and motives as are 
available in a state of health." The extent to which the scien- 
tific study and treatment of insanity have been carried may be 
inferred from the following list of departments now in operation 
in the Pathological Institute of the Commission in Lunacy of the 
state of New York : (i) psychology and psycho-pathology ; (2) 
normal histology of the nervous system and comparative neu- 
rology; (3) cellular biology ; (4) pathology, bacteriology, and 
physiological chemistry; (5) experimental pathology and 
investigation of the blood in insanity; and (6) anthropology. 
With such exhaustive investigations into the nature and causes 
of insanity, there has resulted an increasing accuracy in methods 
of treatment. Thus is being brought to light the means, not only 
of cure, but also of prevention ; and thus must result, in time, a 
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more or less complete emancipation of men from this most ter- 
rible of afflictions. 

Finally, in crime and other forms of human degeneracy we 
have a still nearer approach to the specific interests of religion. 
Here, if anywhere, we may estimate the advantage for Christian 
preachers and teachers of a scientific study of man. Crime was 
at first ascribed directly to diabolical influence. Its treatment 
was a mixture of thaumaturgy and empiricism similar to what 
has been observed in the case of insanity. Up to within the 
present century the church had advanced no farther in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of crime than to ascribe it to supernatural 
powers and treat it by preaching a divine retribution in the 
world to come. The state, also basing its legislation upon this 
idea of retribution, had advanced no farther than the meting out 
of vengeance to evil-doers. In the language of Tallack : " For 
ages, the almost sole reliance of governments, for its [crime] 
repression, was punishment for the effects of these [early] pri- 
vations, instead of preventing the results by supplying or facili- 
tating a good training." It was not till the times of Howard 
that society began to glimpse the larger truth that "crime 
chiefly arises from ignorance and the absence of virtuous educa- 
tion." But here, too, a new order of things has been ushered in. 
Human degeneracy is now being investigated from many stand- 
points, and with great thoroughness. The influences of heredity 
and environment are being more and more clearly determined. 
The relations of body to mind, and of mind in general to moral 
character, are being more clearly appreciated. It is beginning 
to be seen that crime is a product of causes that may be known 
and intelligently grappled with. The diagnosis and treatment 
of degeneracy according to scientific standards may be seen in 
such an institution as the Elmira Reformatory. Here criminals 
are examined and estimated from the following standpoints : 
heredity, environment, education, industrial training, associa- 
tions, religious faith and training, character of offense, age, 
physical ability, mental ability, and moral feeling. Then they 
are given a careful manual training, according to their special 
needs, and are further educated in the English language, arith- 
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metic, history, literature, nature studies, and ethics. Meanwhile, 
and finally, they are taught a trade that will enable them to live 
honestly when they are discharged. The efficiency of such a 
sane treatment of the criminal is shown by the results. Of 
5,083 prisoners paroled up to the close of 1896 it is estimated 
that 83.1 per cent, were reformed. Probably no benevolent or 
religious institution for the regeneration of men can show more 
remarkable results than those of the Elmira Reformatory. 

There is, therefore, evidence that a scientific knowledge of 
man has settled some questions definitely, and is beginning to 
indicate methods of dealing with human life that shall be final 
because they are efficient. Can it, then, be that religious work- 
ers have nothing to learn from a study of man, or that the 
knowledge derived from such a study is valueless for their pur- 
poses ? For one, I refuse to believe such a thing. Believing as 
I do in the Christian religion, and recognizing its regenerative 
force in human life, I yet believe that religious workers must 
open their minds and hearts to every truth that will shed any 
light upon the salvation of men. Theology, in its insistence 
upon a knowledge of God and of the Bible, which defines man's 
relations to God, has given us the meaning of life. It has told 
us that God is, that the human soul is eternal in its energies, and 
that, apart from God, men cannot live. Let us be thankful for 
theology, and let us strengthen its hands. But let us not for- 
get that, knowing the meaning of life, we must also know the 
method of life. This science is destined to reveal to us. The- 
ology has told us that God made the world ; science is telling us 
how God made the world. Theology has told us that the destiny 
of man is eternal ; science is telling us by what processes God 
has worked at the problem of eternal life throughout the ages. 
We may depend upon it that God's way of making the world 
must be our way of making worlds ; that God's processes and 
methods of unfolding a human life must be our processes and 
methods of unfolding human life. How can we know these 
processes and methods without studying the body and soul in 
which they are illustrated ? 

We need a generation of religious workers who believe with 
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all their hearts in the apostles' creed, but who are able, at the 
same time, to take the point of view suggested in the following 
words of Tyndall : " We have been scourged by invisible thongs, 
attacked from impenetrable ambuscades, and it is only today 
that the light of science is being let in upon the murderous 
dominion of our foes. Facts like these excite in me the thought 
that the rule and governance of this universe are different from 
what we in our youth supposed them to be — that the inscruti- 
ble Power, at once terrible and beneficent, in whom we live and 
move and have our being and our end, is to be propitiated by 
means different from those usually resorted to. The first requi- 
site toward such propitiation is knowledge ; the second is action, 
shaped and illuminated by that knowledge. Of knowledge we 
already see the dawn, which will open out by and by to perfect 
day ; while the action which is to follow has its unfailing source and 
stimulus in the moral and emotional nature of man — in his desire 
for personal well-being, in his sense of duty, in his compassion- 
ate sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow-men." 



